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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. 
[Cortinued from page 20.! 


In a letter to the physician, Dr. Hamilton, 
who had assiduously endeavored to promote her 
recovery during her residence on the Isle of 
Wight, she says, under date Earlham, Sixth 
Month, 1820 :—- 

One other thing of much more importance has 

dwelt much on my mind about thee, and there- 
fore I shall express it in writing, though Ihave 
often done it in conversation. Tt is chiefly to 
tell thee how rejoiced and thankful Tam that 
thou art not disposed to cleave to any particular 
party in religion. I do truly and warmly desire 
for thee that thy heart may be more enlarged 
in the love of the gospel, and be enabled, in 
this love, to make allowance for the “ differences 
of administrations and of operations,’ which we 
still see are permitted to exist in the church of 
Christ. 1 cannot help thinking there is some 
veal danger in the present day of a more ex- 
clusive spirit among some Christians than the 
scriptures at all justify. I have been particn- 
larly struck with the thirteenth of Corinthians, 
as applicable to individual practice, and asa 
part of Scripture which can hardly be too much 
dwelt upon by Christians, and as rather pecu- 
liarly applicable in the present times : “ ‘Though 
I understand all mysteries and all knowledge, 
and though I have all faith,” &., ‘‘and have 
not charity, Iam nothing.” When we see the 
evils which are in the world, the great prone- 
ness to imperfection in all parties in the church 
militant, and above all, when we feel the depth 
of corruption of the human heart, well may we 
pray and heartily desire that the ‘truth, as it is 
in Jesus, may be preserved in its purity and 
fulness and excellency amongst us. 


About two weeks-after the foregoing, she 
addressed her beloved cousin Hannah C. Back. 


house :-— 
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Earlham, Sixth Month 30th, 1820. 

The future is entirely in obscurity to me, nor 
do I wish te penetrate it, but rather confine my 
views to the present, seeking, day by day, for 
the gift (for I am sure it is nothing of our own) 
of a meek and quiet spirit, whieh can enable us 
to receive our daily bread with thankfulness and 
contentment. I am thankful to sa} I am able 
very much to leave the past. I have sometimes 
felt that if 1 had more faith, more child-like 
obedience, my situation might in some things 
have been different, and my life more fruitful 
but we cannot judge ourselves, “there is One 
that judgeth.” Nothing I have found availingly 
consoling, in iNness and the prospect of death, 
but looking to that merey and redemption which 
covers our transgressions and forgives our sins ; 
but how little and héw imperfectly do I com- 
prehend, or really take home, the fudness of the 
gospel dispensation ! 

The air of Cromer being considered more 
favorable for her restoration than that of an in- 
land residence, she was induced to remove 
thither in the early part of the Seventh Month. 
At that place she writes, for the last time, in her 
journal :-— 

Seventh Month 20th, 1820.—My present life 
presents so remarkably shifting a scene, that | 
am become weary of relating every little parti- 
cular; yet I wish, for my own sake, and per- 
haps that of others, to note down the principal 
occurrences ; having still, and in all things, to 
declare the goodness, power, and mercy of the 
Redeemer,—of Him who remains the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. We left our quiet 
and peaceful abode in tbe Isle of Wight on the 
11th of Fourth Month, and ended our sojourn 
there, upon the whole, satisfactorily, though 
under a heavy cloud from the afflictions of our 
beloved Fowell and Hannah. - The loss of their 
dear children has been almost the heaviest trial 
we have ever sustained, and has cast the deepest 
shade over our temporal prosperity and enjoy- 
ment; but I humbly trust a little of that faith 
which overcometh the world hath supported us, 
especially their bereaved and afflicted parents. 
The Everlasting Arm has been underneath to 
sustain ; but the conflicts of the last two months, 
to some in our circle, have been of no light 
nature. Our Redeemer has been surely visiting 
our spirits as the Refiner and Purifier, and we 
have had to partake, not only of the baptism of 
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the Spirit, but also of fire ; this has often fire ; this has often been ) fal for us. 
my individual experience. I left my dearest 
Rachel (so long my companion and nurse,) and 
accompanied Joseph to Earlham, leaving our 
beloved circle in much distress. My ‘heart 
seemed torn by this sudden, but apparently 
necessary, separation from them all. These con- 
flicts, with other causes, brought on a serious ill- 
ness after my return home in ‘the Fourth Month. 

I was most tenderly nursed by dearest J. and 
J—e, and E. R. soon after joined us from 
Fakenham; but my whole body and spirit seemed 
deeply wounded, and I often doubted whether I 
ever should recover the effects of it ; but surely 
the voice of the Lord is more powerful than the 
noise of many waters, and this I have experienced. 
I spent thtge months at home, in which I had 
some serious illness, much close confinement, 
but, through great mercy, comparatively little 
bodily suffering. Upon the whole I have been 
permitted to partake of much peace and serenity 
of mind ; and ‘occasionally something of that 
bright hope which is unspeakable and full of 
glory; and I have much’ enjoyed having dear 
Catherine as my frequent companion, and being 
once more at home with my ‘very dear brother 
and sister there, whose great kindness and affec- 
tion have been an unspeakable alleviation to the 
pains and trials of illness. Our life has been 
retired and much secluded from the world, and 
accordant with my present state of mind and 
body. Our scene has now changed to Cromer, 
where we are settled, fora few weeks, during 
Joseph’s visit to Ackworth. 


To her sister Elizabeth Gurney. 
Cromer, Eighth Month 2d. 


We have been settled here most comfortably | 


and quietly for a week, and the benefit we have 
all derived from the change is greater than we 
could almost expect. I had been so long ina 
very poor and languid state, that a revival to me 
of health and strength is a great present enjoy- 
ment. The retirement and quiet of our life is 
as salutary as the air, which has been delight- 
fully warm and mild, and yet refreshing. We 
live much out of doors, lounging on the sands, 
and riding in our little cart. I have also, the 
last day or two, mounted a nice donkney. And 
now, my dearest sister, I must turn to you and 
your concerns, and which, I am sure, are near 
my heart. From various causes, the last few 
months have appeared to me a time of remark- 
able exercise and discipline to many in our 
circle ; we have had to feel and experience some- 
thing of the “ Refiner’s fire,” both from within 
and from without, and many individuals in our 
own family have been called to the exercise of 
patience and submission. I have also felt it to 
myself a time of uncommon proving ; but from 
_ whence do all our trials and provings spring ?— 

we must not, and cannot, doubt they are need- 
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ful for us. I have sometimes felt the desire for 
us all, that our faith, though it may be tried as 
with fire, may eventually be found unto “ praise, 
glory,” &c. Iam, of course, now anxious to re. 
serve my strength for the strong interest of bein 

with our dear Hannah. I think of thee, dearest 
Elizabeth, with warm and grateful affection; 

thou hast been a sister indeed to me and to us 
all. I seem to have no strength, I might almost 
say no calling, for any other, object of interest 
than my own 1 family. My love particularly and 
affectionately to thy dear mother, and to J. and 
L. I can heartily rejoice to think of their pros. 
pering in the best way, and earnestly wish they 
may persevere without fainting. Our day is 
short, and how happy for those who are doing 
their day’s work in the day-time! I have sel. 
dom felt this more forcibly than of late, though 
brought into such a state of nothingness myself. 
Very, very affectionately, farewell. 

Thine, Xc., a 


It was the desire of her affectionate family, 
that Priscilla Gurney should pass the ensuing 
winter in a milder climate. Referring to the 
consideration of this plan, she writes to one of 
her sisters as follows :— 


Cromer, Eighth Month i3th. 

The question which is soon coming before us, 
and which is already a subject of consideration 
in the family circle, is, whether it would, or 
would not,-be a desirable measure for me to go 
to the South of France for the winter. If, after 
serious consideration, we should conclude to 
make the effort, 1 think it would not be prudent 
to commence our journey later than the begin- 
ning of the Tenth Month, and it is on this ac- 
count that we must not delay turning our atten- 
tion to the subjcct, though I much dislike, in my 
uncertain state, to look forward to the future 
more than can possibly be helped, and if it be a 
duty to give up home, I am, on many accounts, 
more inclined to the South of France, except on 
this account, that it would be necessary to leave 
home so much the sooner. The attractions to 
France are meeting F. and C., the motives for 
it are, that my case still seems to admit of so 
much hope that, if a sacrifice is to be made, it 
is better to do it effectually at once. The better 
I am, the more I am disposed to go abroad, be- 
cause of the reasonable hope it presents of being 
of material benefit; but when I am ill, I am 
very faint-hearted at the prospect, and am ‘doubt- 
ful how far I could undertake it. Thus, at pre- 
sent, [ am wholly in obscurity as to all future 
movements, but Iam thankful to say I am not 
anxious ; I trust and believe, light will arise on 
my path, both in reference to things temporal 
and spiritual. 

Increased illness rendered it undesirable to 
pursue the course which had been anxiously re- 
commended by her physician and nearest con- 
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nexions, and with some degree of encouragement 
contemplated by herself. She remained ina 
house on the cliff at Cromer until the Eighth 
Month ; when she was removed to that of her 
dear brother and sister Buxton, Cromer Hall, 
which, from its sheltered situation, appeared a 
very suitable residence. Here she was tenderly 
nursed by her bereaved sister, in whose deep 
affliction she had largely shared. 

The succeeding narrative of the fewremaining 


months of Priscilla Gurney’s valuable life, is | 


selected from the journals of her sisters H. Bux- 
ton, L. Hoare, and Rachel Gurney. 


“ August” 31st.—Priscilla and I had some | 


interesting conversation after reading the third 
chapter of Ist Peter. This Epistle opened to 
her with such particular force. She remarked 
that the prospect of meeting those that were 
gone was animating; that to see God and be 
with him: was our chief hope and joy; but that 
she believed the wish to be with those whom 


we love, and to have our connections with them | 


she thought we were called to publish, or parti- 
cularly to declare, our love to God,—that was 
to be manifested in the days of health and 
strength, when we were to show our love by our 
services. It was an inexpressible blessing to be 
left in the days of sickness to rest,—not to be 
called upon to declare or reveal our love by words. 


|She talked much of the power of an endless life, 


which was at times to be found in attending the 
dying, but had very seldom trusted this to be 
the case. “I did with J. W.,” she said, who 
without much profession had lived, she believed, 
in a waiting spirit. She turned to herself and 
said, how often did she know this power of 
| Eternal life while lying on her own bed. 

15th.—P. addressed us before taking leave of 
jus at night,—expressed her thankfulness for 
the sweet communion we had enjoyed together— 
{something of the joy as well as peace of believ- 
ing; and she said she had herself never been 
| more sensible than at this time of the power of 
that voice which says “ Peace, be still,’”’ notwith- 





perfected, was a must allowable source of com- | standing the sorrow and conflict which we had 


fort and encouragement. She dwelt upon this, 
—that our relationships will be perfected in 
heaven. 





| tasted ; and added to that it was not the 
| service in which he had been engaged among 
us, or the gifts that had been exercised for our- 


“ September”? 10th.—After a day of great | selves, but that it was the Christian charity which 


illness, R. stayeé with her all night. 


I went 


boos been shed abroad in his heart towards us 


to her at seven, found her very low; I expressed | that had diffused its sweet influence, and had 
my sense of the power and presence of the Lord | been both consolatory and uniting to her feelings. 
in her chamber ; she replied, * It is true, it is a | “‘ Tongues shall cease and prophecies shall fail,” 
comfort.” I said, even in the conflict yesterday, | but “charity never faileth;” and that this 
I could not but feel He was near, sustaining and | charity might bind us more and more together 
helping. “I felt it most sensibly,’ she an-| was her prayer. 
swered. After sht was up, I read the third of | 16th.—Sitting by Priscilla before she was up 
Ephesians: her countenance was animated by | this morning: she began by saying she felt very 
the description of the love of Christ; and she free from disease. What a trial it would be to 
expressed her admiration of it, as if entering into | re-enter life! In some things one dare not wish ! 
and comprehending it. We talked of the high | (implying a wish to recover) it would indeed be 
spiritual attainments of some Friends, beyond | retracing one’s steps. 
those of any other set of people. W. Forster | [To be continued. ] 
and S. Grellet, she mentioned as instances, where | 
everything appeared brought into subjection to! EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 
the power of the Spirit. She thought was 3d mo. 1st, 1857. 
one of the most constantly on the watch of any| It is pleasant, yes delightful to know and 
she knew. The place of Friends in the church | feel that those whose friendship we cherish are 
was, she thought, to hold up the highest stand-|the same in opinion, view things by and through 
ard of holiness. \the same lenses with ourselves; but if this is 
“¢ September’ 14th.—P. said, with regard to | not always, why should it create disaffection? If 
the fear of death, the bodily part was by nature| we meet each other, and compare our views, 
weak, but that the sting was wholly removed | knowing that each is honest and sincere in be- 
through Christ. She had rather have people ' lief, desiring to fit and square our every deed, 
silent on the hope set before them in their| desire and thought, to one object, and that 
friends’ death. It was a hope in common ; but’ object simply the wish to do what is good and 
the flat and supposed necessary mention of such right, and to avoid that which is evil and wrong, 
things was to her very wnpleasant ; and as to all | then can we go on our way rejoicing; and all 
religious conversations about a person, or toa works together for good. 1 do not know, dear, 
person who was on a death-bed, that did not flow to what thou particularly alludes in thy letter, 
from a spring of Divine life within us, it was, but thought perhaps you great folks in the great 
she thought, vain and unprofitable. To seek to city, who had been building yourselves a great 
find out a person’s mind was undesirable : atime meeting house, had not quite reached what is 
‘of illness and incapacity was not the period when promised in the millenium, but so it will be; 
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there seems to be a restlessness ; some are too, of the excellent of the earth, and a valient in 
hasty to speak and are in danger of giving as| her day. 


sound doctrine their crude sentiments, and if} 
they happen to be possessed of a little power, | 
then this sentiment is held high; while some | 
again are afraid to let their nearest friend know 

what they think of things they deem sacred, | 
and will smother every attempt made to develope 

or unfold written mysteries as too exquisite for | 
human tongues to utter, or human thoughts to 
ponder. But how can we make the state of society | 
different? Only by circumspection, keeping our | 
little lamp trimmed that it may give its little 

light. R. Barclay says, ‘Jesus Christ gave to | 
his children as their principal guide, this spirit, | 
which neither moths nor time can wear out, nor | 


5 ° | 
transcribers nor translators corrupt ; which none ! 


are so young, none so illiterate, none in so re-| 
mote a place but that they may come to be} 
reached and rightly informed by it.” Why is| 
it that we will not give to ourselves the opportu- | 
nity of listening to those precious things which ! 
the blessed Master said he had to tell the dis- | 
ciples, but they could not bear them then; we | 
can not bear them any better now, and why ? | 
plainly because of our unbelief in his spiritual 
manifestations; the temptation of commanding 
stones to be made bread continues. Things hard 
should be kept at our feet, and not to be par- | 
taken of as food; though they may have a place 
in creation. Let them remain ; it is our business | 
to be upon the watch, to “labor and to wait.’ 
H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Samuel Emlen is a name well-known in the 
last century, both in England and America, as a 
beloved and valued minister in the Society of 
Friends ; he having, as he used to say, ‘‘ crossed 
the ocean seven times in the service of the Gos- 

el.” 
7 Not only in that capacity was he highly es- 
teemed, but his temperament was peculiarly 
adapted to social communion ; and probably there 
never was a Friend in Philadelphia who kept up 
a more pleasant intercourse of that character than 
he—or who went round so frequently ‘to see 
how his brethren and sisters fared.” ‘The writer 


of these remarks well remembers to have heard , 
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attend the other’s funeral.” 
day he was engaged in a First day meeting in a 
lively testimony, and finding himself ill, he 


' faith.” 


“On the 14th of Twelfth mo., 1799, Samuel 


Emlen paid Rebecca Jones a visit, which proved 
to be their final interview. Noticing an almanac 
for the approaching year, he took it up, and 
| placing it near his eye,—being, as is well re- 
membered, very near sighted,—he said emphati- 
cally,—‘* EIGHTEEN HunpRED! “ J have said, 
| I shall not live to see it.’’ 
Samuel, don’t say so!” 
| BECCA—TI have said it—remember the agreement 


She replied,—‘ Oh 
He responded, Re- 


which we made years ago, that the survivor should 
On the following 


leaned, in great physical weakness, on the rail 


before him, and repeated with touching pathos 


the following stanza from Addison— - 


‘¢ My life, if Thou preserv’st my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be, 

And death, if death should be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to ¢hee.”’ 


The meeting broke up—he was taken to a 


‘neighboring house, and, when a little revived, to 


his home. The next third day he assembled 
with the Church for the last time, and preached 
from the text, “This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world—even our faith.” 


Soon after this he was confined to the house 


, With indisposition, during which, with “ tears of 


holy joy,” he was enabled to triumph through 


‘faith, and give high praises unto Him whom he 


had eminently served. ‘The main bent of my 
mind,”’ he fervently exclaimed, “‘ has been tu 
serve thee, oh God, who art glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises. I have, lam sure, loved 
godliness and hated iniquity ;—my petitions to 
the throne of Grace have been accompanied by 
“All I want is Heaven!” he said as 
his end drew nigh ; and having repeated part of 
the Lord’s prayer, he added, ‘“‘ Oh how precious 
a thing it is to feel the Spirit itself bearing wit- 
ness with our spirits, that we are his!” Im- 
pressed with the awfulness of the invisible world 
upon which he was about to enter, he said to 
those around him, “I entreat that nothing be 
done to me, except what I may request, that my 


from one who was often checred by his visits, | mind may not be'‘diverted, that my whole mind 
that he sometimes came every few days, and on may be centred in aspiration to the throne of 
some occasions would only open the parlor door, | Grace.” On the morning of his last day of pro- 
and without sitting down, enquire after herhealth | bation, about 3 o’clock, he asked what was the 
and that of her family, always leaving behind | hour, and being informed he said, ‘ The conflict 
him a pleasant impression of his kind and loving | will be over before five.” His last, or nearly 
spirit. | his last words, after an apparent suspension of 

Would that many of the present day were | life, were, “I thought I was gone—Christ Jesus 
thus qualified to go about doing good. ‘| receive my spirit.”” And thus, at 43 o’clock on 

Some reminiscences published in the Intelli-| the morning of Twelfth month 30th, this re- 


gencer, brought to mind the following remarka- 
ble account of the close of his life, contained in 
the memoir of Rebecca Jones, who also was one 


markable man and illustrious ambassador for 
Christ, quietly departed to. be with him who said, 
“Father, I will that those whom thou hast given 
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me, be with me where I am, that they may be- 
hold my glory which thou hast given me.” 

Before day break that morning, Rebecca Jones 
and her B. C., were conversing about S. Emlen, 
and of a singularly pleasant dream* respecting 
him, when a loud knock was heard, and the win- 
dow being opened, Samuel Emlen’s Roman 
Catholic servant, Larry, called out, “ My bless- 
ed master’s gone to Heaven!” He was buried on 
New Year’s day, 1800, his remains being taken 
to the Market street House, where Nicholas Waln 
and another Friend were solemnly engaged in 
the gospel ministry. Rebecca Jones, although 
an invalid, was true to the agreement, which she 
had made with her honored friend.” 


For Friends’ Inte!ligencer. 


Are there not many in the meridian of life, | 
who can refer to the days of their childhood 
and remember the influence which was spread | 
over the household by the company of Friends 
who were travelling in the service of Truth? 
These were then regarded and entertained as 
messengers of the Lord; and this impression 
produced over the young mind a feeling of rever- 
ence under which it was prepared to be bene: | 
fitted by mingling with those whose spirits were 
bearing the burden ofthe Word. Even the Zitéle 
children of the family shared the prevailing feel- 
ing, and moved about with a subdued yet happy 
step, grateful for the privilege of being with the 
stranger guests. The soil of the heart being 
thus mellowed and broken up, the good seed was 
freely sown and gladly received, in many 
instances taking root and bringing forth fruit | 
to the honor of the great Husbandman. Are | 
not such visits recurred to by many, with the | 
acknowledgment that they were blessed seasons 
wherein the Divine Power was felt to move upon 
the fave of the earth, dividing “‘ the waters from 
the dry land” and “day from night?” Do not 
they recall with emotion the blessing pronounced 
upon “the house,’’ because peace was found 
therein, even that peace which accompanies sal- 
vation? In the retrospection, are we not led to | 


1 

_ *This dream may, without attaching importance to 
it, interest the reader. R. J.’s young companion, in 
. the illusion of slumber, thought herself on Market | 
street wharf, and under the necessity of going to a skip 
which lay in the channel, and to which there was no 
access but by a plank which was tossed about by the 
waves. As she clung to the plank, expecting to be 
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| of doctrine” that have assailed it, as to lose its 


' Christ is the door of entrance? 
‘the children who are peculiarly subject to pater- 


{ humble Christian ? 





washed off and lost, she saw Samuel Emlen, senior, 
coming, clothed in white flowing robes, with an in- 
describably beautiful and lustrous appearance. Pas- 
sing by her, he stepped lightly along on the water to 
another ship,which was under full sail, going down the 
stream—he ascended the side, and the ship was imme- 
diately out of sight, and she was left struggling. With 
this she awoke, and the messenger arrived whilst this 
dream was the subject of conversation with R. J., both 
of them being impressed with the belief that he was 
gone. As nearly as could be ascertained, the dream 
and the decease of S. E. were simultaneous. 
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contrast the present with the past and query, 
why there should be less of this kind of experi- 
ence than formerly? If this be the case, and 
we are rather inclined to believe it is, surely it 
is a matter of sufficient moment for us to endea- 
vor to search out the cause, and so far as ability 
may be given, lend our individual effort to re- 
move the obstructions to this means of early 
spiritual instruction, which we cannot doubt 
would be as abundantly furnished and fully 
blessed now, as at any period. Is it because we 
do not receive the favors, which a kind Provi- 
dence has dispensed unto us, with sufficient hu- 
mility, and in growing rich have become too un- 
mindful of the source from whence these bles- 
sings flow? Has the attention, in a measure, 
been turned from the simplicity of the Truth as 
promulgated by our ancient worthies, to the ob- 
servance of the manner in which it is conveyed ? 
Is there more of form, and less of substance, in 
the present organization of our religious body ? 
Has it been so tossed and shaken by the “ winds 



























































vitality and spring of life which in every age 
lies “‘ hid with Christ in God,” and which is 
found in that meek and quiet spirit that continues 
to be of great price in thesightof Heaven? Is 
there not too much of a disposition to query 
whether the messenger be attached to Paul or to 
Apollos without endeavoring to feel for our- 
selves, whether he be not the Anointed, sent 
forth without purse or scrip to call home the 
wandering flock to the true sheepfold, of which 
lf so, may not 


nal influence share this feeling of distrust, and 
in their immatured judgment be led to question 
that which does not please the ear or is not com- 
municated with eloquence? Is not the habit 
too of discussing the merits of what we hear 
from those exercised in the ministerial gift, 
before the inexperienced mind, fraught with 
evil ? Does it not give our young friends a license 
which they indulge to their own injury ? and is 
not this a formidable barrier in the way of the 
The pure minded Jesus did 
not many mighty works “because of the 
unbelief” of those with whom he sojourned, how 
much more then the meek disciple whose faith 
is sometimes ready to fail under the pressure of 
his own infirmities, and who needs the sympathy 
of his fellow men to cheer him onward in the path 
of duty. Is there not now, as in former times, 
to be found those who have been entrusted with 
the treasures of the heavenly kingdom to be dis- 
pensed unto the poor and needy, who are pre- 
pared to receive with gratitude even a crumb of 
that bread which ‘can alone sustain the soul? 
Then let us be watchful that we turn not aside 
from our dwellings the deputed messenger of 
good ; if we are prepared to receive the word in 
its primitive simplicity, there will be no occasion 
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to feel that ‘ the former days were better than 
these.” A. 





Memoir of Witt1AM TYLER BARLING, of With- 
am, Essex, England. Died 24th of Tenth 
Month, 1839 ; aged ten years and eleven 
months. 


This dear child was naturally of an affection- | 


ate and tractable disposition ; and though before 


his illness not remarkably serious, he showed at | 


times much tenderness of conscience. When 
between five and six years of age, on returning 


. ee . ! 
one evening from a visit, his mother observed | 


him appear dejected, and asked him if he had 
been good. He said, ‘‘ No; please take me to 
, (naming a friend.) Iam so unhappy ; 
I met with an accident, and did not tell her; I 
cannot go to bed.”” His mother went with him, 
and he directly told the friend what he had 
done, and asked her to excuse him. When he 
returned home and was put to bed, he told his 
mother he was very sorry, and hoped he should 
not make her unhappy any more. May those 
little children who read this account, be induced 
to follow his example. 
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“ Kighth month, 1836.—I have now begun 
to read the Scriptures regularly. I trust Provi- 
dence will enable me to understand what I read.” 

“ Eleventh month 26th.—I am eight years 
old to day. O God ! I should very much like to 


|-be a better boy, and more patient and good than 


| 





A short time before he was confined to his | 


couch, he lost a little friend to whom he had 


been much attached ; and whose illness and death | 


made a deep and lasting impression upon his 
mind. At about seven years of age, he was vis- 
ited by severe illness; it was succeeded by a 


|about two years old. 


I now am; be pleased to help me, O Heavenly 


Father.” 

“Third month, 1837. I was born in Ken- 
sington, in the year 1828, on the 26th of the 
Eleventh month. I lost my father when I was 
Some months after he 
died we went to Witham, and from thence to 
Colchester, where we now reside. I have one broth- 


er; and my dear mother keeps a school. I have 
| been in bed more than a year. I am very happy.’’ 


“ Kighth month 1st.—What is life ? 
a vapor, soon it vanishes away.”’ 

“‘ Kleventh month 26th.—I am nine years 
old to-day ; I feel stronger than I did last year, 
for which I hope I am thankful. I trust it will 
please Providence to make me a good boy; and 
willing patiently to bear and suffer what he thinks 
right.” 

“Second month, 1838.—Rejoice evermore ; 
pray without ceasing; in every thing give thanks; 
for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus con- 
cerning you.” 

“ Eleventh month 25th.—First-day ; to-mor- 


’tis but 


row will be my birth-day. Providence has been 
| pleased to add many favors and mercies durin 


spine complaint, which, with little exception, | 


confined him for nearly four years to his bed or 
couch. During this period his sufferings were 


| 


at times very ¢ rreat ; but it pleased his Heavenly | 


Father to render this affliction the means of his 
becoming a remarkable instance of early piety. 
He was made willing to bear his privations with 
cheerful patience ; and many who visited him 
can bear testimony to the sweetness of his spirit, 


and to the sufficiency of that grace which could | 
euable him, while yet a little child, to love his Sa- | 


viour; and by his meek and quiet submission to pain 
and suffering, to be a striking example to those 
around him. He passed the greater part of his 
long confinement in pursuing different branches 
of study, and he was particularly interested with 
books of geography, or of voyages and travels. 
Those of a trifling and unedifying nature he in- 
variably declined, “having no relish for such. But 
his favorite occupation was reading the Holy 
Scriptures, which was his constant daily practice 
as long as he had strength to do so. He would 
have his Bible by his bedside, and read a portion 
to himself, the first thing when he awoke in the 
morning, ‘unless he was interrupted by others 
being in the room ; in which case he would wait 
until he was left:alone. It was with difficulty 
he could manage to write, yet he occasionally 
penned memorandums, a few of which are here 
inserted. 





the past year, for which I hope to be thankful ; 
and I hope my Heavenly Father will enable me 
to resist the temptations of the evil one, and also 
to spend this year better than the one which is 
past ; and may myself, and my dear mother and 
brother, and every body, increase in all good 
things spoken of in the Bible. And may it 
please thee, O Heavenly Father; to protect and 
direct me in the way thou wouldst wish me to 


| go, now and ever.” 


“ 'Twenty-seventh.—Our Saviour Jesus Christ 
said : ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me > 
I hope I am one of-those that come to him.” 

For some weeks prior to this, he had spent 
most of his time upon a prone couch, instead of 
lying on his back; owing to this change his 
health derived decided benefit, and he was able 
to read and write with greater ease. It was 
about this time that, one morning, this beloved 
child requested his mother and the servant to 
lead him to the side of the bed, and leave him 
a short time, which they did. On going again 
into the room, his mother found him on his knees 
in tears. He directly said: ‘ Dear mother, I 
am sorry to make a display of what I have been 
doing, but I am too weak to rise from my knees 
without assistance ; and I felt so overcome with 
the goodness of the Almighty in restoring me 
thus far, that I dared not go down stairs until I 
had thanked him on my knees for all his 
blessings.” His health now so much improved 
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that his mother ventured to indulge the hope 
of seeing him restored to his natural strength, 
but Divine Providence had ordered - other- 
wise; and having made him meet for a better 
world, was pleased to call him early to enjoy his 
everlasting inheritance. Many expressions of 
his own showed that the dear child himself an- 
ticipated that his time in this world would be 
short. It was whilst staying by the sea-side at 
Walton, that his brother and himself were seized 
with scarlet fever. At the commencement 
of his illness, he expressed his belief that he 
should not recover. For the first six days he 
was almost constantly delirious ; but even then 
the innocency and sweetness of his mind were 
apparent from his remarks. After thig time he 
was generally sensible; and though at times 
suffering most severe pain from the violence of 
the complaint, as well as from the means used 
to subdue it, he evinced an exemplary patience 
and submission. 

About a week before his decease, on his mother 
asking him if he thought he should recover, he 
said: “ No, dear mother! I believe I am going 
to heaven.”’ On again being asked if he wished 
to live, he said, ** He had hoped to be a support 
to his mother, and to do good, but for nothing 
else.” Soon after, he told his mother to whom 
to give all his books ; and then said: ‘‘ To thee, 
dear mother, I give my Bible; I love that, and 
[ love thee more than I can tell thee.” Many 
times, when sensible, he tried to read his Bible, 
but could not ; and when thus unable, from weak- 


‘ness, would request his mother to read to him. 


Although the complaint rendered him very 
drowsy, those about him frequently heard him 
praying for patience; and he several times said : 
“ Don’t grieve, dear mother, there are many more 
ill than me.”” When suffering such extreme pain 
that he could hardly keep a limb still, if his 
mother sat down and read a chapter from the 
Bible to: him, he was enabled to be calm and 
quiet ; so strikingly did Divine grace, in this in- 
teresting child, triumph over his bodily sufferings. 
On First-day night, the 20th instant, on being 
asked if he felt comfortable, he said: * O yes! 
I have nothing to do; I have long thought my 
time in this world would be short; don’t, oh 
please don’t grieve. God will comfort thee; he 
makes me feel so happy.’ On Second-day he 
said sweetly : “ No more tears, no more sorrow, 
uo more crying,—all bliss.”” Soon after, on be- 
ing turned round, he looked at his mother with 
an imploring expression, and said: ‘ Dear moth- 
er, let me go where angels go; oh let me go 
where angels go;” three times. In the night 
he repeated the hymn, “Go when the morning 
shineth,” &e. During Third-day he was drowsy; 
at night he asked his mother to sit on the bed, 
and read to him, which she did. Between one 
and two o’clock, he became worse, and requested 
his brother to be brought in, of whom he took a 
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most affectionate leave, as he did of his mother 
and an attendant. 

On Fourth-day afternoon, the 23d, the pain 
was as violent as nature seemed able to bear: 
yet through all he continued patient, and re- 
quested those about him to be still. When the 
pain was a little subsided, he called out: “ Oh, 
mother, mother!’ On her going to him, he said 
very faintly: “better now ;” and soon after 
added: “1am ready; oh, let me go where an- 
gels are. Oh, please, Heavenly Father, take me 
now!’ Ina little while, with his eyes turned 
upwards, he said with much earnestness: “ Oh, 
yes, dear Joseph, | am coming; it will soon, soon 
be over.” About seven o’clock, on being told 
the servant was come to take leave of him, he put 
out his hand, and said: “ Farewell, Mary, I am 
going ; bea good girl; think of me: read the 
Bible: and oh! really pray.” 

The difficulty of breathing now increased ; he 
scarcely spoke till about twelve, when he ex- 
claimed: “ Farewell all; Eam going to glory, 
glory, glory; please, Heavenly Father, take me 
now!” For some time, those about him could 
only tell what he said, by watching the move- 
ment of his lips. At last he exclaimed: * It 
is all over—victory! victory! victory! Oh, holy!” 
Then his happy spirit departed from all pain 
and sorrow, to be for ever with his Lord and 
Saviour, who had so remarkably, in the case of 
this beloved child, exemplified the blessed effects 
resulting from obedience to his gracious invita- 
tion, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.” His remains were in- 
terred at Colchester, on the 27th, in the same 
grave that contained his former little friend, Jo- 
seph John Cross. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Among the reminisences of the last century is 
one of a Friend of Philadelphia, named Trotter, 
who had @ small gift in the ministry. He re- 
peated the same exhortation a number of times; 
and on being asked, why he always preached the 
same'sermon ;—why he did not give them some- 
thing new? replied : ‘‘ He did not perceive that 
they had learned that lesson ; when they did, he 
did not doubt but Master would give them an- 
other.” 

There was ¢eaching in that answer, and we 
may ask ourselves individually: ‘ How is it 
with thee, my soul ?—Has obedience kept pace 
with knowledge ?”’ The internal teacher has been 
true to his mission, and of outward teaching and 
preaching we have had so much that “if preach- 
ing would make us good, we should have been 
saints long ago.” 

Therefore, as some of us remember to have 
heard from the gallery in our youthful days, 
“« knowledge is not wanting, but obedience.” And 
the only way to make progress in the way of life 
and salvation is to learn each lesson as it is giv- 
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en; to take the steps one by one, as they are 
manifestly required of us. Then will new lessons 
be given—then will other steps in the heaven- 
ward journey be taken. ; 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 4, 1857. 
Margiep,—In Yorktown, West Chester co., N. Y.,on 

the 4th of 3d month last, by Friends’ ceremony, Jacos 

G. Purpy, of Somerstown, to Anna, daughter of the 

late Richardson Carpenter, of the former place. 

» On fifth day, the 19th of 3d mo., 1857, with 
the approbation of Londongrove Monthly Meeting of 

Friends, Epwarp S. Marsuatt, of Concord, Delaware 


co., to Saran T. Jouxson, of Londongrove, Chester 
co., Pa. 


Drep.—On the 18th of 12th mo., 1856, Susanna 
Lower, relict of Abraham Lower, in her 78th year. 

In view of the untiring and zealous efforts of this, 
our dear friend, in visiting the sick, in searching out 
the afflicted, the hidden and obscure, one who knew 
and loved her feels drawn to bear this testimony. 

Even at her advanced age, she went forth on these 
litle missions of love, (which she often remarked 
were her assigned duties) with an alacrity and fervor 
peculiarly illustrative of the testimony, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy hands find to do, do it with thy might,” as also 
strikingly characteristic of her temperament. And 
this was evinced during her last illness, by her warmth 
and earnestness of manner, in view of ker desire to 
go home, as she frequently expressed herself to those 
around her. Qn one occasion, when told that she was 
better, she replied: ‘* I have no desire to recover, for 
I long to be away. I want to go home.”? And again 
she said: ‘I feel so blest.”’ 

Upon a Friend’s calling to see her, she said : ** How 
glad I am to see thee. I love to see my friends, for I 
love them all; but to some I feel so bound, so knit, so 
united, that [ could embrace them, as in one endeared 
feeling. I feel that my work is done; I long to go 
home; there is nothing in my way, at which I marvel; 
I am such a poor creature.” In reply to the inquiries 
of a Friend, she said: ‘I have no pain; 1 am weak 
and prostrate, but so comfortable; I feel so grateful. 
My children and those around me are continually 
watchful of me; night and day they ere by me.”’ 

On another occasion, after expressing in substance 
what has been related, she said; ‘¢* There is nota 
cloud in my way. Oh how I long to go home.” To 
her children at one time she said: ‘* This is what | 
have so desired, to be blest with my faculties at the 
close, able to enjoy my friends.”’ 

In her husband’s conscientious and lively interest on 
the subject of slavery, and his advocacy of the right- 
eous cause, she united, and exemplified her fidelity, not 
only in refraining from the products of slave labor, as 
far as practicable, but also by co-operating with her 
friends in an effort to procure and encourage the growth 
and manufacture of free labor goods. 

A love for the reading of the Scriptures and the 
writings of Friends, early imbibed, furnished (as she 
often remarked) sources of instruction and enjoyment 
in after life; and by her retentiveness of memory, and 
just appreciation of these estimable writings, some of 
those who had frequent opportunities of social ming- 
ling with her, were often instructed, and in view of 
some of these occasions, have been quickened with a 
desire, so to be found in the occupancy of the talent 
committed to their trust; that their last hours might 
be as hirs were—seasons of comfort aod peace, and 
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crowned with a steadfast hope of admission into the 


Celes'ial city whose inhabitants can no more say: “ [ 
am sick.” 


Diep, At Germantown, on 6th day morning, the 27th 
ult., Benepicr Dorsey, aged one year. And on 
7th day morning, the 28th ult., Marcaret Dorsey, 


in the 3d year of her age—children of Stanton and 
Margaret V. Dorsey. 


— , At Woodbury, N. J., on the 20th ult., Mary 
H. Lirrincorr, wife of Samuel Lippincott, a very val- 
uable m+ mber of that meeting. 


» Resecca Corkrin, wife of Nathan Corkrin, 
the Ist day of 6th month, 1854. 

» Naruan Corxrin, the 4th day of 3d mo., 1857, 
both members of Pine Grove Preparative Meeting, a 
branch of North West Fork Monthly Meeting, Caro- 
line Co., Md. 


; Third month 3d, 1857, in the 26th year of her 
age, at the residence of her husband in Morgan Co., 
Ohio, Martua Wetts, wife of Henry M. Wells and 


daughter of ‘Thomas and Rachell Fawcett, of Belmont 
Co., Ohio. 


She leaves two children, a husband, and a large cir- 
cle of relatives and friends to mourn her loss; she was 
a kind wife, an affectionate mother, and much beloved 
among her friends; we believe that her end was 
peace. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I have visited the new Meeting House erected 
on a lot between Race and Cherry Streets, and 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets. It is divided 
into three sections, that fronting Race Street is 
intended to take the place of Cherry Street 
Meeting House, and is for the accommo lation of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and the Yearly 
Meeting of Women Friends. It is a neat, sub- 
stantial building, and of sufficient capacity to ac- 
commodate about two thousand persons. It is 
well ventilated, and the seats are so arranged as 
to afford the best opportunity to see and hear. 
The location is eligible, as Friends are occupying 
that section of the city, and in a few years it 
will be more central. Meetings are regularly 
held there since the Ist of 2d mo., on First and 
Fourth days. Those held on First day morning 
and evening, are largely attended by Friends and 
others. ‘he centre is divided into rooms for 
the accommodation of Schools, the Library and 
Committees. The south end, or that fronting 
Cherry Street, is designed to accommodate the 
Men’s Yearly Meeting. It is not quite as large 
as the room designed for women Friends, but is 
believed sufficient for the purpose. The ample 
accommodations will probably induce many to 
attend this year who have not heretofore done 
so. As Friends will be scattered extensively 
over the city, and the time taken in going toand 
from meeting will be considerable, it has been 
suggested whether there would not be an advan- 
tage in having but one session a day of three or 
four hours duration. It is believed by many 
that the objects of the meeting would be more 
satisfactorily accomplished, and that Friends gene- 
rally would be betteraccommodated. This sug- 
gestion appears to me worthy of consideration, 
and it is offered in the hupe that Friends will 
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give it some reflection before the approaching | 
Yearly Meeting. M. 
3d.month, 1857. 





THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 
(Concluded from page 820, Vol. 13.) 

A fall and clear evidence of the workings of 
the Divine Spirit upon individual minds, is thus 
given by this anointed one: ‘ As I sat in my 
house, and the Elders of Judah sat by me, the 
hand of God was upon me, and took me in spirit 
to Jerusalem.’’ Here we see how his mind was 
occupied during this sitting—what disclosures 
were made, and unfoldings given, of the condi- 
tion of those to whom he was to bear messages 
from the Great Supreme. He was shown the 
chambers of imagery and the secret apertures, 
where the most distinguished among them en- 
tered ; and there upon the wall were portrayed 
their beloved idols, representing the lowest order 
of created things, which we understand as figu- 
rative of the passions that governed them, to 
which they made obeisance and offered incense. 
Here, too, at the very entrance stood the image 
of Jealousy, provoking to jealousy ; corrupting, 
if it were possible, every channel through which 
the Almighty designed good should flow in upon 
them ; and here they offered incense. Could 
they be hid from the penetrating eye of infinite 
purity? Indeed they could not! and to show 
the remnant that remained his compassionate 
regard failed not, he baptized his servant into 
their state, and then commissioned him to invite 
their return to a Shepherd that would feed them 
in a good pasture, and upon a high mountain set 
their fold, , ye shepherds that have fed your- 
selves and not the flock, “‘ I will require my flock 
at your hand.” Solemn responsibility ! may it 
claim a consideration in our day. “I myself will 
be their God, and make with them a covenant 
of peace ; I will make them and the places round 
about my hill a blessing.” ‘ Not for your sakes 
will Ido this, O house of Israel, but for my 
holy name’s sake, which ye have profaned among 
the heathen.” 

‘‘ When ye exchange your many ornaments for 
the more lovely adorning of heavenly minded- 
ness, keeping my covenants and my statutes, 
then will I return unto you, with a restoration 
of ancient favor. And though your state be as 
the dry bones spread out in the valley, I will 
show through my faithful servant, that in my 
word is power sufficient to reanimate, to cause a 
shaking, and bring again upon the feet, with 
every bone and sinew in its proper place; then 
will I breathe upon them, and they shall live 
and magnify my praise.”’ 


[To be continued. ] 





Woop «ND ANnTHRACITE.—It is stated on 
good scientific authority, that as wood contains a 
great quantity of oxygen, and anthractie coal 


none, less air is taken from an apartment when 


wood is used for fuel, than when anthracite coal 
is used. For this reason, the atmosphere of 
apartments heated with wood is more genial, and 
wood is more healthy, and requires less cold air 
from the outside to supply the fire. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Slavery in this country, although claiming 
increasing attention, is far from occupying a hold 
upon the public mind, as an evil of the first 
magnitude and one that ought speedily to be 
removed; although such is the atrocity of the 
system that it snatches from the fond embrace 
of parental affection the offspring at birth ; it 
places them under the entire control of their 
captor ; and confers upon another, ownership in 
the avails of their labor during life. Who can im- 
agine grosser injustice and robbery than this? 
It cannot be surpassed; to say nothing of the 
sufferings, cruelties and crimes attendant upon, 
and inseparable from such a violation of right. 
What can be more revolting to every friend 
of humanity, than man claiming property in-his 
fellow-man ; yet, if we take the official expressions 
of our most public men, as the indication of 
public feeling on the subject of slavery, it is 
deemed a matter of minor consequence, and one 
that should be let alone. Take, for instance, the 
late address of one, who is about to enter upon 
the official duties of the highest office in the 
gift of the nation, a nation holding more than 
three millions of its subjects in the most abject 
bondage ; yet with this evil staring’ him in the 
face, he comes before the country and pledges 
himself for the fulfilment of many good deeds, 
in the suppression of injustice, fraud, and vice, 
and the promotion of justice, fairness, and equal 
laws ; but does he promise to use his utmost in- 
fluence in hastening the liberation of this vast 
multitude of injured bondmen, by all peaceful 
and Christian means in his power? No! so far 
from this, he proclaims, “ most happy will it be 
for the country, when the public mind shall be 
diverted from this question (slavery) to others 
of more pressing and practical importance.” There 
appears a remarkable dissrepancy in the address 
alluded to; for notwithstanding this effort to ex- 
tinguish all enquiry into the wrongs of the 
slave ; in other parts of it we find language used 
as though there was not asingle slave in the 
country, when setting forth the duties of govern- 
ment, and the protection experienced by the 
people under it, thus, “it is the indispensable 
and imperative duty of the government of the 
United States to secure to every resident inhabi- 
tant the free and independent expression of his 
opinion by his vote; this sacred right of each 
individual must be preserved,” &c. Now for 
the protection, ‘“ Hitherto, inall our acquisitions, 
the people, under the protection of the American 
flag, have enjoyed civil and religious liberty as 
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well as equal and just laws, and have been con- 
tented, prosperous and happy.” 

Who would have the least suspicion, that 
under such a government as is here set forth, 
and with the just and equal protection described, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUFFERINGS OF FRIENDS UNDER THE CONVENTI- 
CLE ACT. 
[Continued from page 28.] 


On the 17th of 10th month, those who had 


three and a half millions of the people are legally | been set by were brought to the bar to receive 
subject to be sold upon the auction block, as, sentence. First, four married women, condemned 
though they were beasts of burthen; separating | to the house of correction for twelve months, 
husbands from wives, parents from children, | the rest to banishment, the men to Barbadoes, 
causing scenes of suffering and affliction revolting | and the women to Jamaica, there to remain seven 
to humanity, and shocking to contemplate. Now| years. Thus the persecuting magistrates and 
we would ask, where is the sacred right to the | judges continued to imprison, try, and condemn 
slave (if he be deemed a human being,) that to banishment the members of this society in 
“¢ must be preserved toeach individual,” and what | great numbers ; there being by an account pub- 
protection has this class of the community? lished at this time upwards of six hundred in 
What enjoyment of civil and religious liberty ? | prison. 
What happiness and contentment do they ex-| By authentic records it appears that upwards 
hibit, when, to restrain them from fleeing, to re- | of two hundred were sentenced to banishment in 
turn them if they do, and to hold them in this different parts of the nation, in this and the suc- 
thraldom of bondage, laws have been enacted of | ceeding year, and what is very remarkable, there 
the most odious character that ever disgraced the | is no account of more than two at one time, and 
statute book of any civilized nation or country. | about fifteen at others, who were actually trans- 
The foregoing quotations have been made to! ported; which was not owing to any relaxation 
shew that there is much improvement wanting | of severity in the government or subordinate 
in the public mind; and that slave-holding is | magistrates, but the. disappointments they met 
not viewed with that deep, earnest detestation | with of the means of transporting them, as has 


andabhorrence its enormity merits. These facts | 
show that there is a field of labor in faithfully | 
bearing testimony against it, as the convictions | 
of truth upon the mind may best dictate, in| 
agreement with justice, morality, and Chris-| 
tianity. How soon such labors rightly prose- | 
euted would correct public feeling, and prepare 
the community for moving in the right direc- | 
tion to extinguish from the nation, such injus- 
tice and tyranny, now threatening the termination 
of our long enjoyed prosperity. 

So just, and imperative is the claim of the 
bondman upon every free man and woman, that | 
why should we not attend to the little that first | 
opens asa manifest duty? This would qualify 
for other and greater services, secure true peace 
of mind, the approval of divine goodness, and 
the respect of all good men. Thus from indi- 
vidual concern and action would ultimately be 
produced united labor, by which, through the 
blessing of Providence, great and good deeds 
would be accomplished, and a great and power- 
ful nation, even at this late period, be induced 
to restore its afflicted bondmen to their sacred 
and inalienable rights, and thus avert national 
retribution and calamity. D. 1. 

Dutchess Co., N. Y., 8d mo. 1857. 





The worst examples in the Society of Friends 
are generally among the children of the rich. 
There is no greater calamity than that of leav- 
ing children in affluent independence.— Clark- 
son’s Portraiture of Quakerism. 


Flowers are the alphabet of angels, wherewith 
they write on hills and plains mysterious truths. | and adds, “I was very sorrowfully affected, when 


been observed with regard to those condemned 
at Hartford. 

There were two Friends named Edward Brush 
and James Harding, who, on the 24th of the 
Third month, very early in the morning, were, 
without any warning, hurried from Newgate by 
some of the turnkeys, to Blackfriars, and thence 
to Gavesend, where they were forced on board a 
ship, which carried them to Jamaica, where it 
pleased God to prosper them, so that they lived 
there in good circumstances ; and Edward Brush, 
who was at that time, a gray haired, aged man, 
a citizen of good repute among his neighbors, 
and well esteemed by many persons of conse- 
quence, after suffering the anguish of being 
thus violently separated from a beloved wife and 
only child, aged as he was, survived the term of 
his exile, lived to come back, and end his days 
in peace at home. 

Along with these two, a third, named Robert 
Hayes, was also in like manner put on ship 
board ; in whom we have a fresh instance of the 
barbarity which actuated his persecutors; for 
being taken out of prison, fasting, and in a weak 
state of health, he was carried down the river on 
a very cold day, and without any refreshment 
being afforded him ; soon after he was put on 
board, he died there, and his body was brought 
back to London, and interred in the burying 
ground belonging to Friends in that city. George 
Whitehead, who knew Robert Hayes, gives the 
following account of him. “ He was a very inno- 
cent, loving man, a goodlike person, of a fresh, 
comely countenance, seemed healthy, and in the 
prime of his strength when first imprisoned ;” 
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I heard how quickly he was despatched out of 
the world, by the shameful cruelty and inhuman 
usage of these merciless persecutors.” Yet while 
these rigorous measures were thus rigorously 
executed for forcing uniformity in religion, true 
religion was perhaps never less cultivated, or 
promoted, than at this time by the ruling party. 
The manners of the age were corrupt and immoral 
to a scandalous degree. Through the example 
of their superiors, and the pliant doctrines of 
their teachers, adapted to flatter the great, and 
in general more pointed against non-conformity 
than vice, the common people, says Neale, gave 
themselves up to drunkenness, profane swearing, 
gaming, lewdness, and all kinds of debauchery, 
which brought down the judgments of heaven 
upon the nation. The people called Quakers 
also of this age, looked upon the train of suc- 
ceeding calamities as divine judgments inflicted 
upon a sinful and persecuting generation; and 
although the secrets of the Almighty area great 
deep, and his ways above the investigation of 
human wisdom, yet Scripture warrants us to 
consider signal national calamities in this light, 
when national corruption becomes remarkably 
general, as atthistime. The first of these evils, 
mentioned by Neale, was a war with the Dutch, 
wantonly, and in unjust policy, commenced by 
the English court, and promoted by the selfish 
policy of France, which cost the nation much 
blood and treasure, and many lives were lost on 
both sides, and no advantage gained by either. 
The next calamity which befel the nation had 
more the appearance of a divine visitation for 
the sins of the people; it was the most dreadful 
plague that had been known in the memory of 
man. Neale writes that it was preceded by an 
unusual drought ; the meadows were parched 
and burnt up like the highways, insomuch that 
there was no food for the cattle, which occasioned 
first a murrain among them, and then a general 
contagion among the human species, which in- 
creased in the city and suburbs of London till 
eight thousand or upwards died ina week. The 
wealthy inhabitants fled into remoter counties, 
but the calamities of the poorer sort, and those 
who staid behind, are not casily described. Trade 
was at a full stand and the intercourse between 
London and the surrounding country was much 
interrupted. In London, the shops and houses 
were quite shut up, and grass was growing in the 
most populous streets, now become a scene of soli- 
tude, silence, and gloom; and it was remarked 
that the first house in which it broke out, was 
the very next door to the late dwelling of Edward 
Brush, lately transported on the conventicle act. 
These persecuting magistrates, unawed by these 
symptoms of divine displeasure, proceeded for a 
season to carry this conventicle act into force, 
by increasing the number of Quaker prisoners 
and exiles, as if nothing extraordinary had fallen 
out. In the fourth month, 1665, twelve more 


of this society were sentenced to transportation, 
and seven more taken from Newgate to Grave- 
send, and there put on ship board to be trans- 
ported to the plantations ; and in the succeeding 
month eight others. At the next sessions of 
the Old Bailey, four more were condemned to 
transportation ; under which sentence there re- 
mained in Newgate more than one hundred and 
twenty persons, whom the Sheriffs knew not how 
to get rid of ; for the masters of ships, persuaded 
of the men’s innocence, generally refused to carry 
them, and the increasing pestilence confirmed 
them in their refusal, it being estimated by 
them, and many others, as a judgment on the 
nation for its persecuting laws. ‘lo remedy this 
difficulty, an embargo was laid on all merchant- 
men, with an order that none should go down 
the river, without a pass from the Admiral ; and 
this would be given to no master going to the 
West Indies, but on condition of his engaging 
to carry some Quakers. Remonstrances of the 
illegality of carrying Englishmen out of their 
native country, by force, were vain. 
[To be concluded.] 





THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


My quiet residence in the country, aloof from 
fashion, politics, and the money market, leaves 
me rather at a loss for occupation, and drives me 
occasionally to the study of nature, and other low 
pursuits. Having few neighbors, also, on whom 
tokeep a watch and exercise my habits of ob- 
servation, Iam fain toamuse myself with prying 
into the domestic concerns and peculiarities of 
the animals around me; and, during the present 
season, have derived considerable entertainment 
from certain sociable little birds, almost the only 
visitors we have during this early part of the 
year. 

Those who have passed the winter in the 
country, are sensible to the delightful influences 
that accompany the earliest indications of spring; 
and of these, none are more delightful than the 
first notes of the birds. There is one modest 
little sad-coloured bird, much resembling a wren, 
which came about the house just on the skirts of 
winter, when not a blade of grass was to be seen, 
and when afew prematurely warm days had given 
a flattering foretaste of soft weather. He*sang 
early in the dawning, long before sunrise, and 
late in the evening, just before the closing in of 
night, his matin and his vesper hymns. It is 
true, he sang occasionally throughout the day; 
but at these still hours, his song was more 
remarked. He sat on a leafless tree, just before 
the window, and warbled forth his notes, few 
and simple, but singularly sweet, with something 
of a plaintive tone, that heightened their effect. 

The first morning that he was heard, was a 
joyous one among the young folks of my house- 
hold. The long, death-like sleep of winter was 
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at an end; nature was once more awakening ; 
they now promised themselves the immediate ap- 
pearance of buds and blossoms. I was reminded 
of the tempest-tossed crew of Columbus, when, 
after their long, dubious voyage, the field-birds 
came singing round the ship, though still far at | 
sea, rejoicing them with the belief of the imme- 
diate proximity of land. A sharp return of win- 
ter almost silenced my little songster, and dashed | 
the hilarity of the household; yet still he poured | 
forth, now and then, a few plaintive notes, | 
between the frosty pipings of the breeze, like 
gleams of sunshine between wintry clouds. 

I have consulted my book of ornithology in | 
vain, to find out the name of this kindly little | 
bird, who certainly deserves honour and favour 
far beyond his modest pretensions. He comes 
like the lowly violet, the most unpretending, but 
welcomest of flowers, breathing the sweet promise 
of the early year. 

Another of our feathered visitors who follow 
close upon the steps of winter, is the Pe-wit, or | 
Pe-wee, or Pheebe-bird ; for he is called by each | 
of these names; from a fancied resemblance to | 
the sound of his monotonous note. He is a 
sociable little being, and seeks the habitation of 
man. A pair of them have built beneath my 
porch, and have reared several broods there, for 
two years past, their nest never being disturbed. | 
They arrive early in the spring, just when the | 
crocus and the snow-drop begin to peep forth. | 
Their first chirp spreads gladness through the 
house. ‘The Phoebe birds have come!” is heard 
on all sides ; they are welcomed back like .mem- 
bers of the family; and speculations are made 
upon were they have been, and what countries 
they have seen, during their long absence. Their 
arrival is the more cheering, as it is pronounced 
by the old weather-wise people of the country, 
the sure sign that the severe frosts are at an end, | 
and that the gardener may resume his labors with | 
confidence. 

About this time too, arrives the blue-bird, so | 
poetically yet truly described by Wilson. His | 
appearance gladdens the whole landscape., You | 
hear his soft warble in every field. ‘He sociably | 
approaches your habitation, and takes up his | 
residence in your vicinity. 

The happiest bird of our spring, however, and | 
one that rivals the European lark in my estima- | 
tion, is the boblincon, or boblink, as he is com- | 
monly called. He arrives at that choice portion | 
of our year, which, in this latitude, answers to | 
the description of the month of May, so often | 
given by the poets. With us, it begins about | 
the middle of May, and lasts until nearly the 
middle of June. Earlier than this, winter is apt 
to return on its traces, and to blight the opening 
beauties of the year; and later than this, begin 
the parching, and panting, and dissolving heats 
of summer. But in this genial interval, nature 
is in all her freshness and fragrance : “ the rains 
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are over and gone, the flowers appear upon the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 
The trees are now in their fullest foliage and 
brightest verdure ; the woods are gay with the 
clustered flowers of the laurel; the air is per- 
fumed by the sweet-brier and the wild rose; 
the meadows are enamelled with clover-blossoms ; 
while the young apple, the peach, and the plum, 
begin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among 
the green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the 
Boblink. He comes amidst the pomp and fra- 
grance of the season ; his life seems all sensibility 
and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He is 
to be found in the soft bosoms of the freshest 
and sweetest meadows; and is most in song when 
the clover isin blossom. He perches on the top- 
most twig of a tree, or on some long flaunting 


| weed, and as he rises and sinks with the breeze, 


pours forth a succession of rich tinkling notes ; 
crowding one upon another, like the outpouring 
melody of the skylark, and possessing the same 
rapturous character. Sometimes he pitches from 
the summit of a tree, begins his song as soon as 
he gets upon the wing, and flutters tremulously 
down to the earth, as if overcome with ecstacy 
at his own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit 
of his paramour : always in full song, as if he 
would win her by his melody; and always with 


the same appearance of intoxication and delight. 


Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, 
the Boblink was the envy of my boyhood. He 
crossed my path in the sweetest weather, and the 
sweetest season of the year, when all nature cal- 
led to the fields, and the rural feeling throbbed 
in every bosom; but when I, luckless urchin! 
was doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong 


| day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a schoolroom, 


it seemed as if the little varlet mocked at me, as 
he flew by in full song, and sought to taunt me 
with his happier lot. O, how [ envied him! 
No lessons, no task, no hateful school; nothing 
but holiday, frolic, green fields, and fine weather. 
Had I then been more versed in poetry, I might 
have addressed him in the words of Logan to 
the cuckoo: 
Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 
O! could I fly, I’d fly with thee ; 
We’d make, on joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the giobe, 
Companions of the spring! 

Further observation and experience have 
given me a different idea of this little feathered 
voluptuary, which I will venture to impart, for 
the benefit of my school-boy readers, who may 
regard him with the same unqualified envy and 
admiration which I once indulged. I have 
shown him only as I saw him first, in what I, 
may call the poetical part of his career, when 
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he in a manner devoted himself to elegant pur- 
suits and enjoyments, and was a bird of music, 
and song, and taste, and sensibility and refine- 
ment. While this lasted he was sacred from 
injury ; the very school boy would not fling a 
stone at him, and the merest rustic would pause 
to listen to hisstrain. But mark the difference. 
As the year advances, as the clover blossoms 
disappear, and the spring fades into summer, he 
gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits; 
doffs his poetical suit of black, resumes a rus- 
set dusty garb, and sinks to the gross enjoy- 
ments of common vulgar birds. His notes no 
longer vibrate on the ear ; he is stuffing himself 
with the seeds of the tall weeds, on which he 
lately swung and chanted so melodiously. He 
has become a bon vivant, a “ gourmand ;” with 
him now there is nothing like the “joys of the 
table.” In a little while he grows tired of 
plain homely fare, and is off on a gastronomical 
tour in quest of foreign luxuries. We next 
hear of him, with myriads of his kind, banquet- 
ing among the reeds of the Delaware; and 
grown corpulent with good feeding. He has 
changed his name in travelling. Boblincon no 
more—he is the Reedbird now, the much-sought 
for titbit of Pennsylvania epicures ; the rival in 
unlucky fame of the Ortolan! Wherever he 
goes, pop! pop ! pop ! every rusty firelock in the 
country is blazing away. He sees his companions 
falling by thousands around him. 

Does he take warning and reform? 
not he! Ineorrigible epicure ! 
wings his flight. ‘The rice swamps of the south 
invite him. He gorges himself among them 
almost to bursting; he can scarcely fly tor cor- 
pulency. He has once more changed his name, 
und is now the famous Jice-bird of the Caro- 
linas. 

Last stage of his career: behold him spitted 
with dozens of his corpulent companions, and 
served up, a vaunted dish, on the table of some 
Southern gastronome. 

Such is the story of the Boblink ; once spirit- 
tual, musical, admired, the joy of the meadows 
and the favorite bird of spring; finally, a gross, 
little sensualist, who expiates his sensuality in 
the larder. His story contains a moral, worthy 
the attention of all little birds and little boys ; 
warning them to keep to those refined and in- 
tellectual pursuits, which raise him to so high 
a pitch of popularity during the early part of 
his career ; but to eschew all tendency to that 
gross and dissipated indulgence, which brought 
this mistaken little bird to an untimely end. 


Alas, 
Again he 


CORK, 

Many persons see corks used daily witkout 
knowing whence come those useful materials. 
Corks are cut from large slabs of the cork tree, 
a species of oak, which grows wild in the south- 
ern countries of Europe. The tree is stripped 
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of its bark at about sixteen years old; but be- 
fore stripping it off, the tree is not cut down, as 
in the case of the oak. It is taken while the 
tree is growing, and the operation may be re- 
peated every eight or nine years ; the quality of 
the bark continuing each time to improve as the 
age of the tree increases. When the bark is 
taken off, it is singed in the flame of a strong 
fire, and being soaked for a considerable time in 
water, it is placed under heavy weights, in order 
to render it straight. Its extreme lightness, the 
ease with which it can be compressed, and its 
elasticity, are properties so peculiar to this sub- 
stance, that no eflicient substitute has been dis- 
covered. ‘The valuable properties of cork were 
known to the Greeks and Romans, who employed 
it for all the purposes for which it is used at 
the present day, with the exception of stopples. 
The ancients mostly used cement for stopping 
the mouth of bottles or vessels. The Egyptians 
are said to have made coffins of cork, which, be- 
ing spread on the inside with a resinous sub- 
stance, preserved dead bodies from decay. Even 
in modern times, cork was not generally used 
for stopples to bottles till about the seventeenth 
century—cement being used until then for that 
purpose. 


For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
Written by R. C. on his 81st birth-day. 


Eighty-one years have passed away, with years before 
the flood ; 


I’ve little left to lean on now, but the mercy of my 


God, 

Who guided well my childish feet through the slippery 
paths of youth, 

And brought my soul in early life to fall in love with 
truth. 


O, wondrous grace—redeeming love! that condescends 
to meet 

A prodigal, half-way between the earth and mercy 
seal. 

But, Oh! the conflicts none can tell, save those the 
path have trod, 


That leads from Egypt’s dusky land, up to the throne 
of God. 


Briers and thorns infest the path, temptations oft as- 
sail; 

Yet they who trust in Israel’s God, most surely will 
prevail. 

No weapons or enchantments formed against this 
wrestling seed, 


Shall prosper, for His arm is near in every time of 
need. 


He will not quench the smoking flax, or break the 
bruised reed ; 

His love and power will still support all such as feel 
the need. 

And noue _ such can worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

And such He seeks to worship Him—the aged and the 
youth. 


Then, O, my soul, be calm and still, and feel thy-Sa- 
viour near. 


*Twill help to smooth thy rugged road, and silence 
every fear. 
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Since withholding cannot make Thee rich, or giving 
make Thee poor, 

We humbly crave a blessing now from thy exhaustless 
store. 


Cause wars to cease—break every yoke—let the op- 
pressed go free, 
So shall our thankful hearts ascribe all glory due to 
Thee. 
New York, 3d mo. 5th, 1857. 


HOME. 

Home’s not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls— 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 
Home !—go watch the faithful dove 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us ; 
Home is where there’s one to love, 

Home is where there’s one to love us. 


Home is not merely roof and room, 
It needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom ; 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it. 
What is home with none to meet, 
None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
Where there’s one we love to meet us. 


A HEROINE OF THE SEA. 


Among the noble band of women who, by 
their heroic bearing, under great trial and suf- 
fering, have won for themselves imperishable | 
fame, Mary A. Patton may claim a prominent) 


position. Mrs. Patton isa native of Boston, | 
and but 20 years of age. Her husband, Capt. | 
Joshua A. Patton, sailed from this port in July 
last, for San Francisco, as commander of the! 
clipper-ship Neptune’s Car, of Foster & Nicker- | 
son’s line, and it was during this voyage that 
his wife rendered herself so distinguished. Capt. 
Patton is well known in this port, and at the 
eastward, as a young and rising seaman ; and the 
vessels under his command have made some of 
the swiftest passages on record. He took com- 


mand of the Neptune’s Car about two years ago, | 


and made his first voyage in her to San Fran- 
cisco in 90 days. On that occasion Mrs. Patton 
accompanied him to San Francisco, China, 
London, and back to New York. His next 
voyage was that last year to San Francisco, in 
which his wife again accompanied him. The 
Neptune’s Car left port at the same time with 
the clippers Romance of the Seas, Intrepid, and 
two others, the names of which we do not remem- 
ber. As usual with Commanders in the Pacific 
trade, Capt. Patton wished to get his ship into port 
ahead of his rivals. He soon found, however, 
that his first mate slept during half his watch 
on the quarter deck, while he kept the ship 
under reefed courses, and after repeated remon- 
strances had proved unavailing he found it neces- 








sary to remove him. After that he undertook 
to discharge the mate’s duties as well as his 
own, and in consequence of fatigue was taken 
sick, while passing through the Straits of 
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Lemaire, around the Horn, and in a short time 
brain fever developed itself. 

From that time, up to the period of her arrival 
at San Francisco, Mrs. Patton was both nurse 
and navigator. When her husband was taken 
sick the ship was given in charge of the second 
mate. He, however, was but an indifferent 
navigator, and although he knew how to take an 
observation, he could not work up the reckon- 
ing. Mrs. Patton, who, on her previous voyage, 
had studied navigation as a pastime, now took ob- 
servations, worked up the reckoning by chrono- 
meter time, laid the ship’s courses, and per- 
formed most of the other duties of the captain 
of the ship. During this time her husband was 
delirious with the fever, and she shaved his 
head, and devised every means in her power to 
soothe and restore him. To this end, she studied 
medicine to know how to treat his case intelli- 
gently, and in course of time succeeded in carry- 
ing him alive through the crisis of his com- 
plaint. 

About one week after the Captain fell sick 
the mate wrote a letter to Mrs. Patton, remind- 
ing her of the dangers of the coast and the great 
responsibility she had assumed, and offering to 
take charge of the ship. She replied that, in 
the judgment of her husband, he was unfit to be 
mate, and therefore she could not consider him 
qualified to fill the post of commander. Stung 
by this rebuff, the fellow tried to stir up the 
crew to mutiny against her; but she called the 
other mates and sailors aft, and appealed to them 
to support her in her hour of trial. Toa man 
they resolved to stand by her and the ship, come 
what might. It was pleasant to witness their 


| cheerful obedience to her orders, as each man 


vied with his fellows in the performance of his 
duty. 

By the time the ship came nearly up to the 
latitude of Valparaiso, Capt. Patton had some- 
what recovered from the fever, although far too 
weak for any mental or physical exertion, and 
the mate, under promise of doing better in fu- 
ture, had partially resumed duty. But Mrs, 
Patton discovering that he was steering the ship 


out of her course, and making for Valparaiso, 


apprised her husband of the fact. The mate 
was summoned below and asked to explain his 
conduct, which he did by saying that he could 
not keep the ship nearer her course. Capt. 
Patton then had his cot moved to a part of the 
cabin from which he could view the ‘ tell tale” 
of the compass, and soon found that the mate 
was still steering for Valparaiso. He then sent 
for the four mates and the sailors, and formally 
deposed the first mate, promoting the second 
ofiicer to his place. ‘Then he gave orders that 
under no circumstances was his ship to be taken 
intg any other port than San Francisco. Soon 
after he had a relapse, and for 25 days before 
the vessel reached port he was totally blind. At 
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length San Francisco was reached in safety, after | and although she might and doubtless would 
a short voyage of 120 days, the vessel beating | shrink from assistance from others, yet it seems 
three out of four of her competitors. to us that this is a case in which our merchants 

The safety of thé ship and the preservation | may do themselves honor by a liberal recogni- 
of her husband’s life were wholly due to the | tion of her heroic conduct. The Board of Under- 
constant care and watchfulness of Mrs. Patton. | writers, we understand, have voted or will vote 
On her arrival she informed the consignee of | her $1,000. Considering that the ship and 
the vessel that for fifty nights previous she had | cargo were worth nearly $350,000, and that to 
not undressed herself. her skill and decision they are mainly indebted 

Some time in December last we published the | for its safety, under most adverse circumstances 
only account of this remarkable instance of |—for the weather was unusually severe—we 
female fortitude which had been given, in an | think, looking at the matter from a purely pecu- 
extract from a commercial letter to the owners | niary point of view, the least they should have 
in this city. Yesterday we received a note from | done would have been to give hera check for 
our ship-news collector, stating that Mrs. Patton | $5,000. Not only did she safely take the ship 


and her husband were in this city, having arrived 
in the steamer George Law. We found them 
at the Battery Hotel, and obtained an interview | 
with Mrs. Patton. She was assiduously attend- 
ing her husband as heretofore ; but his situation | 
is such as to preclude all hope of recovery. Be- | 
fore leaving San Francisco, deafness’was added | 
to his other afflictions, and he now lies upon his 

couch insensible to everything but the kind | 
offices of his beloved companion, and so weak 
that he may expire at any moment. Occasionally 
he speaks to his wife, sometimes lucidly, but 
oftener in a wild and incoherent manner. Mrs. 
Patton’s brother, Mr. Brown, we believe, who 


is foreman of a ship-yard in Boston, is in attend- 


ance upon his sister and brother-in-law. From 
him we learned that Capt. Patton had been taken 
care of by his brother Masons in San Francisco, | 
and Dr. Harris, one of the fraternity, had watched | 
over him on his way home. On leaving San | 
Francisco, he seemed to rally considerably, but | 
on reaching a warm latitude he relapsed, and has | 
sunk to the hopeless state in which we found 
him. The Masons of this city, having been ad- 
vised from San Francisco of his intended depar- 
ture for home, were waiting for the George Law 
on her arrival, and brought him on a litter to the 
Battery Hotel, where they have since watched | 
over him. | 
With that modesty which generally distin- | 
guishes true merit, Mrs. Patton begged to be 
excused from speaking about herself. She said 
that she had done no more than her duty, and 
as the recollection of her trials and sufferings | 
evidently gave her pain, we could not do other- | 
wise than respect her feelings. Few persons | 
would imagine that the woman who behaved so | 


from Cape Horn to San Francisco, but both 
vessel and cargo were in better trim than any of 
her competitors when she reached port. Of 


| course the owners of the ship will do handsomely 


by Mrs. Patton ; but were the merchants of New 
York to make up a liberal purse it would prove 
highly acceptable to the widow (as she almost 
certainly soon will be) and her smal|4amily. 
Capt. Patton is a native of Rockland, Maine, 


and has risen from the forecastle solely by his 


own exertions. Mrs. Patton and her brother 
will convey him to their home in Boston to-day 
by the steamer, if the weather will permit. That 
she has the entire sympathies of this community 
in her trying affliction she may be fully assured, 
and also that by her good deeds she has added 
another laurel to the honor of her sex.—New 
ork: Tribune. 


THE LEATHER-DRESSER’S LIBRARY. 


Many years ago we were in the habit of pas- 
sing frequently by a large, plain-looking wooden 
building in Cambridgeport, a mile or two west 
of Boston, and of observing upon it a plain sign 
on which were the words— 


THOMAS DOWSE, 
LEATHER-DRESSER. 


The owner of the shop and the master in it 
might be found engaged in his business, neither 
afraid nor ashamed to be seen in his shirt-sleeves 
and baize apron steadily at work at his trade. 

One might go in and do business with him, 
and leave him without supposing him to know 
more of books than his neighbors, the blacksmith 
or the wheelwright. But wait till his business- 


bravely, and endured so much for her husband’s | hours are over, and you will see him* laying 
sake, is a slender New-England girl, scarcely | aside his tools and working-dress ; and very soon 
twenty years old. She isa lady of medium | he will be found in a spacious apartment, taste- 
height, with black hair, large, dark, lustrous eyes, | fully furnished, and surrounded by many thou- 
‘and very pleasing features. Her health is very|sands of volumes of rare and valuable books. 
much impaired from the hardship which she has | Upon inquiry, you find that for nearly or quite 
undergone. Yet she does not spare herself in | fifty years he has been collecting standard books 
the least, but is mest faithful and constant in | in the various departments of literature, until he 
her attentions to her husband. We have been |has formed a library of at least five thousand 
informed that she is in straitened circumstances, | volumes, at a cost of from thirty to fifty thousand 
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dollars. hey are all in the best binding and 
well preserved. 

Perhaps you might think it was his hobby to 
buy all the rare books he could find, just as some 
people get together autographs, old coins, Xc. 
But it would be a mistake. He is at home among 
his books. He knows how to use them, and has 
made himself master of much of their contents. 

Mr. Dowse, pow far advanced in life, has lately 
made a gift of this valuable library to the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. When the letter 
giving notice ofthe gift was read, Mr. Everett 
made an address, gratefully acknowledging the 
society’s obligation for so valuable a gift, and 
commending in warm terms the taste and judg- 
ment of Mr. D. in the selection of his books, and 
his wisdom in combining intellectual pursuits 
and pleasures with his daily toil. 

While good books are so apundant and so 
cheap, every boy and girl who can read may 
have some books of their own. A little library, 
begun early, will grow very vast by adding a 
book or two at a time; and, though few may 
gather so large or valuable a library as the Cam- 
bridgeport leather-dresser, almost every one may 
secure a sufficient number and variety to improve 
the mind and give wise employment for every 
leisure hour. Begin a library.—Y. P. Gazette. 


THE Prospective SuGAR CROP IN ILLINOIS. | 


{ 


—E. 8S. Baker, of Rochester Mills, Wabash Co., | 
ill., writes ‘to the Belleville Advocate that he 
shall plant 25 acres with the Chinese sugar cane 
the present season. “I am convinced,” he says, 
‘‘that the State of Illinois will in five years make 


to | 


‘ her own sugar, and certainly with molasses, to | 
” 
{ 


supply my little town. At all events I shall try. 
Mr. Kroh, of Wabash Co., who some months 

ago made a statement of the result of his expe- | 
riment with the sugar cane last year, thinks that 

he will manufacture from one acre, ‘“ planted 

with the Chinese weed,” five hundred gallons of | 
molasses, a superior article to any manufactured 

in the South, and sold by the merchants in Coles 

Co. in 1856, for 75 cts. per gallon; and further, 

that he will manufacture it at the cost of ten 

cents per gallon. 


4A URPHY’S SCHOOL.—This Institution having 
been in successful operation for the last 20 ycars, 
as a day school, will now receive six or eight female 
pupils, (girls under 13 years of age preterred,) as 
boarders in the family. Attention will be paid to 
health, morals, &c. ‘they will be desired to attend 
Friends’ Meeting on First days, accompanied by one 
of their teachers, also mid-week Meetitigs if required 
by parents or guardians. Terms $35 00 per quarter 
of twelve weeks, (one-half payable in advance) in- 
cluding board, washing, &c. For furiher particulars 
enquire of LETITIA MURPHY, Principal. 
SARAH C. WALKER, Assistant. 
No. 158, Main st., Franktord Pa. 
N. B. Plain and fancy needle-work taught. 
‘3d mo., 2ist, 1857,—4t.pd. 


TELLIGENCER. 


).\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

‘4 next Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 18th of 5th month next and continue 20 weeks. 

Scholars of both sexes will be received during the 
coming Term. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught in this institution ; also the elements 
of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms $70 per session. To those studying Latin 
or French an additional charge will be made of $3 for 
each language. 

No other extra charges except for the use of Clas- 
sical and Mathematica] Books and Instruments. 

= daily Stage passes the door to and from Philadel- 
phia. 

For further particulars address the Principal for a 
Circular. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 





REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, tear Unionville, Chester County, Pa. 
The summer session of this school will commence on 
the fourth of Fifth month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. The course of instruction, by competent 
female teachers, will be extensive in all the usual 
branches comprising a thorough English Education, 
Drawing included. Terms fifty-five dollars per session. 
one half in advance. Fancy needlework at an extra 
charge of three dollars. The use of all Class Books, 
Globes, Maps, Planisphere, Physiological Charts, Pens 
aud Ink, two dollars per session. Those wishing to 
enter will please give their names 4s early as possible. 
For circulars address the Principal, Unionville Post 
Office. EDITH B. CHALFANT. 

3mo . 28. 3t. Principal. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the ist 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacter. Also, 
on Anatomy and Physiotogy, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
except fur the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The fourth session of this school, taught by Jane 
Hitieorn and Sisters, will commence on the Ist Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education wil! 
be taught. 

Terms: $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANb HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 

- ~ —h. — ———— SEE aa 

\ BNESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS —The Spring Term of this School wilh 
commence on the 2d of 3d mo. next, and continue 
fourteen weeks. 

Trrms.—$42 per term for tuition, board and wash- 
ing, fuel, pens and inks, for particulars address the 
Principal for a circular. 

STEPHEN COX, Principal. 
Scottsville P. O., Monroe Cd., N. Y. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge &t., North side Penna. Bank. 





